ng. 


‘*Go deep enough there is Music everywhere.” —Cartyce. 
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(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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PUBLIC HALL, 


M AY, 


(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 


Price ‘One Penny 
Beant Post iid 


1900, 


“WORCESTER. 





The Committee of the CIVIL MILITARY BAND (under the direction of Mr. Frank Excar) beg to announce their 


SECOND CONCER 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 8, 1900. 


Under distinguished patronage. 


The Programme will inc'ude Compositions by 


WAGNER, ROSSINI, 


GOUNOD, SCHUBERT, SULLIVAN, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, &c. 


And Part Songs by the LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL QUARTET PARTY (Messrs. Richardson, Mason, Hobley & Tuke. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS BY MESSRS. W. H. 


Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved, Is., and 6d. 
Doors open at 7.30 Concert to commence at 8. 


ROWE AND SONS, 


Tickets may be obtained at Elgar Bros. Music Warehouse, High Street. 
Carriages 10.15. 


Doors open for Ticket-holders at 7.15. 








THE ACADEMY POPULAR EDITION & GENERAL MUSIC PUBLISHING Co, 


310, Regent St reet, 


London, W. 





YIOLIN PLAYING, by Joun Dunn. 2/6, Post Free, 2/9 | 


TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING, Joacuim’s Method. 





“No Musician should be without the Catalogue of 
| The Academy Popular Edition & General Music Publishing Co. 


2/6, Post Free, 2,9 | Cataiogue of over 1000 CLASSIC and POPULAR WORKS for Violin, 


HOW TO STUDY THE YIOLIN, J. ‘I. Carropus. 
2/6, Post Free, 2/9 


The BOW, Its History, Manufacture, and Use, 


Henry ST. GeorGe. 2/6, Post Free, 2/9 


CELEBRATED VIOLINISTS, Past and Present, Translated 
from the German of A. Ehrlich, and Edited with Notes 
and Additions by Ronin H. Leaae. §/-, Post Free, 5/4 


TECHNICS rd YVIOLONCELLO PLAYING, 
E. VANDER STRAETEN. 2/6, Post Free, 2/9 


es. F poco aa 


by Henry C. BANisTeR. Post Free, 2/2 


HELPFUL PAPERS FOR HARMONY STUDENTS, 
by Henry C. BANnisTER. Post Free, 1/8 


STUDY OF THE ORCHESTRA, 
by J. Hamitton CLarke. Post Free, 1/8 


THE YOICE, or The Payeigegiss versus The Singing 
Master, by C. E. Rowrey. Post Free, we 





To bé obtained from the above Company. 





Piano, ‘Cello, &c, &o 
SONGS, &c., (Copyright and Non-copyright Works) in all 
cases equal to original edition, in some cases superior, and 
AT LEAST 80 PER CENT. UNDER USUAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
SCORES of Symphonies, Overtures, Concertos, &c :— 
BEETHOVEN, WAGNER, MOZART,MENDELSSOHN, 
WEBER, SCHUMANN, SCHUBERT, &c., from 1|- 


N.B.—AIl music published by other firms also supplied at 
discount prices. 
Music Published on the most advantageuos terms. 





No Musician should be without a Catalogue of the above. 
Post Free 1Id., from the above Company: 





All those engaging Artists for ORAT ORIOS, CONCER’ rs, 
RECEPTIONS, or ‘AT HOMES,” should send for the 


CONCORDE HANDBOOK OF ARTISTS 


The most comprehensive existing List of the Best 
Vocalists, Instrumentalists Orchestras, Entertainers, &c. 


POST FREE FROM THE 
“concorD CONCERT CONTROL, 310, RECENT STREET LONDON, W. 








CHELTENHAM: PUBLISHED 


BY THE “MINIM” COMPANY. 


All Musical Advertisements and Notices of Concerts and Musical News should be addressed to the Epiror, ‘* MIntm,”’ CHELTENBA™, 
The Wholesale London Agents are Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb, Universal Library, 71, Great Queen Street, Holborn, W.C.; Mr. F, 


Bretts, Wholesale News Agent, 5, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; and Messrs. Weekes and Co, M4, , Hanover Street, Ww. 





Norman, Sawyer and Co., Printers, St. George’s Hall, Cheltenham. 
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Professional Cards. 
"VOCALISTS & INSTRUMENTALISTS. 











ADAME BERTHA MOORE, 
SOPRANO, 
29, Clarendon Road, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W. 
ISS MIRIAM EDWARDS, A.R.C.M., 
SOPRANO. 


(Pupil of W. Shakespeare, Esq.), for Oratorios, 
Concerts, At Homes. 

Terms and vacant dates, address—Tamworth House, 

Wednesbury; or Messrs. Priestly and Sons, 


Birmingham. 


Iss LIZZIE AUSTIN ~ (SOPRANO). 
Silver Medalist and Certificate of Merit 
R.A.M._ For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Address—65, Philbeach Gardens, Earl's Court, 
London, S. W. 





ADAME NELLIE GOSNELL, 
SOPRANO, 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Address, 37, St. Augustine’s Road, Camden 


Square, N.W. 
M Iss 


LILY -CALDWELL,- > 
For Oratorios, Homes,” etc. 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, ‘At 
Address—c/o MontTreiItH RanbDELi, EsgQ., 192, 
Monument Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ISS PERCIVAL ALLEN (Assistant Teacher 


to W. Shakespeare, Esq.), 
Receives and Visits Pupils for Singing Lessons. 
Visits Cheltenham on Wednesdays. 
Address—4, Great Woodstock Street, London, W. 
ISS LILIAN HOVEY 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., and for 
the Recital parts of ‘ Athalie” (Mendelssohn), &c. 
Address—82, Norfolk Road, Sheffield. 


(CONTRALTO). 





ISS MARY MOKGAN, 
Of the Gloucester Festivals &c. 
19, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 


sAl CONTRALTO, 





ISS MARGUERITE GELL (Conrratro), 
of Birmingham Town Hall Concerts, 
For Oratorios, Masses, Concerts, &c. 
Address : 91, Belgrave Rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ADAME STEPHANIE OLIVE 
A (CONTRALTO), 
Has returned from tour. At liberty for Oratorios, 
Concerts, Recitals. 
For Press Notices and Terms, 65, Fortess-road, 
Kentish Town, London. 





_ Address, 24, Lavender Gardens, Clapham Common, S.W. 


R. GWILYM RICHARDS, 
TENOR. 


Winner of Joseph Maas Prize, the Goldberg and 
Evill Prizes at the Royal Academy of Music, 
for Concerts and Oratorios. 





mee. + BN EYNON 
TENOR, 


Address, The Cathedral, Gloucester. 
R. OTTO DENE 
M Of the Crystal Palace and Queen's Hall 
Concerts. 
For Terms, address, 132, Norwood Rog, S les 
to W. B. Healey and Son, 17, Great Afagt 
Street W. 


MORGAN, 


(TENOR), 


THE MINIM. 
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R. DEAN TROTTER (Principal Tenor, 
i Cathedral), for Oratorios, Operatic 


Recitals, &c. 
Address—The Cathedral, Exeter. 





M* BRIGHT JONES (TENOR), 
For Terms apply to Glenhurst, Bath, 
or N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork St., London, W. 
Photo and Criticism on application. 





R. HAMLYN CRIMP (TENOR). 


For Terms and Vacant Dates apply 
The Woodlands, Heathfield Road, 
Birmingham 





R. CHAS. MAKSDEN CHILD, 
TENO 


(Winner of the Mrs. Sunderland Medal.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
Address—Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 





Me: ARTHUR CASTINGS, 
PRINCIPAL TENOR. 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
Address: The Cathedral, Hereford. 





R. JAMES GAWTHUROP, 
TENOR, 
Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. 





Tames’ f Palace. Address, 5, Hazlemere Road, N.W. 
: R005" BEES: SUNMAN, 
BASS. Licentiate (Artist) of the R.A.M. 


Of the Gloucester and Cheltenham Festivals, &c 
For Terms, Press Notices, &c., please address: 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford; or, nsual Agents. 





R. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
BARITONE, 

Cheltenham, Chester, and Norwich 
Festivals. 

Address, 44, Plympton Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


Of Bristol, 





R. CHARLES PHILLIPS, 
BARITONE. 
Address: 8, Manor Mansions, Hampstead, London. 





R. CHAS. COPLAND, A.R.A.M.. BaRITONE. 

- (Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy 

c/o Music). For Oratorio, Opera Recitals, and 

Concerts, address 48, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.; 
_or to Mr. N. Vest, 6, Cork Street, W. 

R,. FRED LiGHTOWLER (BARITONE), 

of the Cheltenham, Hereford and Worcester 

Festival Society’s Concerts. 
Address—The Cathedral, Worcester. 





M&® ; A. VON HOLST, 
Professor of the Pianoforte. 
For Terms for Pianoforte Lessons, &c., 
Address: 1 46, Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham, 





ae ene ee tment 


R. G. SPENLOVE BROWN, 
VIOLIN & VIOLA, 
Member of County of Gloucester Musical Festival 
Association, Cheltenham Festival Society, Dr. 
Winn's (late Stockley’s) pe Mr. G. Halford's 
Orchestra (Birmingham), &c., 
For Concerts, At yee &c. 


Address—199, Monument Road, Birmingham. 





Address, LispraRIAN, c/o ‘‘Minim"” Co.,, 


FOR SALE, 


‘Choral and Orchestral Music, 


CONSISTING OF 
PART SONGS, SUITES, &c., 
AT LOW PRICES. 


CANTATAS, 





CHELTENHAM 





= 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS—Continued. 





R. i G. WOODWARD, 
M rab and Teacher of the Violin, 
LEADER AND CONDUCTOR. 
Address, CorRELLI, 13, CLARENCE SQUARE, 
CHELTENHAM. 





Iss LOUISE DUGDALE, 

A. Mus. T.C.L., Silver Med. L.A.M., 

Teaches Harmony and Counterpoint by post. 
Prepares for Exams. Terms very moderate. 
Address, Fairlawn, Sidcup, Kent. 


MR. A. MONTAGUE BORWELL, 
L.R.A.M., A.G.S.M., Baritone, 
Prize-winner, Solo Singing and Sight Reading, Strat- 
ford Musical Festival, and Gold Medal, 1897. 
Medalist, Soc. Arts. 

For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 

8, Clifford’ s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 





R. WM. GRIFFIN PROFESSOR OF “Music. 
i (Violin and Viola). Principal Viola at Bir- 
mingham Festival Musical Society's and Dr. Winn's 
Concerts, &c.—Address, Wychbury, Alcester Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 








R. J. E. TEAGUE, 


PROFESSOR AND TEACHER OF THE 
VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO. 


Address, 5, Paragon Parade, Bath Rd., Cheltenham. 





R. CHARLES J. A. TEAGUE, 


PROFESSOR AND TEACHER OF VIOLIN, 
FLuTE, &c., 
Open to Engagements for Concerts, &c. 
College Music Saloon, Suffolk Road, Cheltenham. 





M®: A. C. HANDLEY-DAVIES, 
VIOLINIST, 

Sub-Professor Royal Academy of Music, London ; 
Leader of Mayfair Orchestral Society, London ; 
SOLOIST OR ORCHESTRAL LEADER. 

Address, 92, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W. 





R. BENONI BREWER, F.C.V., 
VIOLINIST. 

Bronze Medal, 1887; Silver Medal, 1888 ; 
Diploma of Merit, 1889 (Royal Academy of Music). 
Leader and Solo Violinist, Worcester Orchestral 

Society. 
Is open to Engagements for Orchestral or Chamber 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
For Terms, &c., Address, 3, Edgar St., Worcester, 








M * JOSEPH OWEN, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 
Principal Violoncello to Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, and Mr. G. Halford’s Orchestral 
Concerts. 
For Terms, etc., address : 


50, Lee Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





R. H. ILUDLAM, 
VIOLONCELLIST 
(Chester, Cheltenham, Peterbcro’, &c., Festivals), 
West Bromwich. 
Telegrams—'' LupLaM, WEST BRoMwIcH,” 


| 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS— Continued, 
N rR, w. E. BELL- PORTER, LS.M.,, 
Ee DOUBLE BASSIST, 
Is prepared to accept Engagements for Choral aad 
Orchestral Concerts. 
A few vacancies for Pianoforte Pupils. 
Address : Tiddington, Stratford- -on-Avon. 


ARTHUR H. CHAPMAN, 
PRINCIPAL TRUMPET. 
epee 2, Marlboro’ Place, Princes Street, 
Cheltenham. 


M* ; JOHN B’O'y C’E, 
TROMBONIST. 


Address: 9, Sandford Terrace, Cheltenham. 











CHELTENHAM 


Musical Festival Society. 


President— 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, LL.D., D.C.L., Mus.Doc. 


THIRTY-FIRST SEASON, 1900-1901. 


HE FIRST WEEKLY CHORAL PRACTICE will take place 

on TuESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 18th, at Eight 

o'clock, and will be continued every Tuesday Evening 
throughout the Session. 


THE ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE will commence on 
SATURDAY EVENINGS, at 7.30. 


THE ELEMENTARY SINGING AND SIGHT-READING 
CLASS on Tuurspay EVENINGS. 


THE LADIES’ AFTERNOON HARMONY AND VOCAL 
CLASSES, on SaTuRDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3.30. 


New and Standard Works will be introduced during 
the Season. 





SUBSCRIPTION FEES FOR THE SEASON : 
Crass A. 


Choral Division (Performing Members) 
Two Members of the same Family .. 
Elementary Class only... a 

Choral and Elementary Class 
Instrumentalists for Concert Orchestra 
Harmony Afternoon Class (Saturday) 


Crass B. 
Choral Division (Performing Members), entitled to 
receive One Transferable Stall Ticket for each 
Subscription Concert, Block B ... sie 
Instrumentalists ditto ... aie ie fe 
| Associates are entitled to attend the Practices and 
Lectures, and to receive an Admission Ticket 
to Block B for each Subscription Concert .. I I O 
N.B.—Chorus and Band Parts are provided for Performing 
Members free of cost. 


The Festival Society's Season ends in June. 


J. A. MATTHEWS, 
Director and Conductor 
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Scholastic. 
ECKINGTON HOUSE, Montpellier Rotunda, MDLLE. GERALDY 
CHELTENHAM, Cheltenham. Has resumed her FRENCH CLASSES 
School for the Daughters of Gentle- CLASSES FOR for the 


men (Resident and Daily Pupils). 


HomME FoR INDIAN CHILDREN. 


Principals—The Misses Chambers. 


DANCING DEPORTMENT AND 
CALISTHENICS. 


Monsieur, et Madame d’EGYILLE. 
Address—Brand Lodge, Malvern. 


TRINITY TERM. 





ADDRESS— 
ROYAL HOUSE, CHELTENHAM. 








The Misses Whittard, 


GLENGYLE, London Road, 


County of Gloucester 





. 5 o * 
CHELTENHAM, Musical Festival Association. 
Lapigs’ ScHoot & KINDERGARTEN, Lapigs’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL AND SeventH Season - 1899-1900. 
KINDERGARTEN, President : 
THE HALL, Principal—Mrs. Townshend, C. Les Wittiams, Mus Bac, 


MONTPELLIER DRIVE, CHELTENHAM. 








Prospectus on application, 


Assisted by Certificated Governesses 
and Masters. 


Prospectus on application. 


Worcester. 
The Committee : 
Conpuctors OF SOCIETIES IN UNION, 


Hon. Sec,: 
Joun A. MatrHews, 
9, North Place, Cheltenham, 














MRS. HENRY MILWARD, 
CONTRALTO), - 


Med. R.A.M., Pupil of Mdme. Lemmens, Sherrington 
Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,’’ &c. 
Teaches in Worcester and Birmingham. 

Terms, Vacant Dates, Press Notices. 
Address—Grafton, Bromsgrove. 


MiSS CECILIA MATTHEWS, 


Teacher of the Piano, Singing and 
Theory of Music. 
Pupils prepared for the various Local Examinations. 
Address, 9, North Place, Cheltenham. 


Just Published. 


Second Edition. Useful for Musical Students. 
‘“The Musical Students’ Register of Daily Practice," 
arranged by J. A. Matthews. Price Threepence, Post 
I’ree. Sold by all Book and Music Sellers, or the 
Publisher, ‘* Minira’’ Office, Cheltenham. 


TO COMPOSERS & AUTHORS. 





Every kind of Musical Work published by the 
‘“*Minim” Co. 
Iestimates Post Tree. 
Address—‘* Minim ”’ Office, Cheltenham. 


Cheltenbam Festival Society. 


The Monthly Practice, this Tuesday evening, May sst, at 


8 o'clock. 
“The Messiah,” and ‘St. John’s Eve," 








| 








Cheltenbain Modern School. 


HEADMASTER— 


RICHARD TYRER, B.A. (Hons. Lond.), 
F. R. Met. Soc. 


HOROUGH Preparation for the Universities and 
Higher Public Schools, and for Professional and 


Commercial Life. Highly successful results at the 
Oxford Loca Examinations. 


Over 100 Boys have obtained Certificates ; Twenty- 
two have gained the title of Associate in Arts, Twelve 
with Honours or Distinctions. Six have Matriculated 
at London, all in the 1st Division, besides many other 
minor successes. 

Very superior Accommodation for Boarders. 
Sanitary Arrangements are perfect. 

The School possesses the great advantage of a 
large open-air Swimming Bath, and all Boys are taught 
to swim. 

There is a good Playground and Cricket Field. 








The 


Trinity College, London (Music). 
INSTITUTED 1872. 
SEVEN NATIONAL PRIZES of £5 and £3 each, and 


TEN LOCAL EXHIBITIONS, value £9 gs. each, are 
awarded annually. 


| The next Examination at the Cheltenham Centre will b 


held as under :— 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 
June, 1900, Fees—fr1 1s. each subject. 
New Preparatory Pianoforte Grade. Fee—10/6. 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


June 23rd. Fees—6s. to ros. 6d. 


Local Secretary, Mr. J. A. MATTHEws, 9, North Place, fro 
whom the current Regulations, including New Syllabus f0 
Practical Examinations mav be obtained. 
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DEZSO KORDY. 


CONCERT GONTROL 








“CARS” 
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Communications to Editor, items of local interest, &c., 
must be signed by those sending them, with their 
addresses, not necessarily for ublication, and they 
should be sent as early as possible, and not later than 
the 2oth of the month. 

MANUSCRIPTS Cannot be returned, unless accompanied by 
stamps, and the Editor reserves the right to omit 
anything at his discretion. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-Terms may be had on application. 

SuBSCRIPTIONS.—'‘ The Minim"’ will be sent on the first 
of each month to Subscribers, at 1/- per aunum, or 
post free, 1/6, payable in advance. 

Back Numbers may be obtained from all Book and 
Music Sellers, Price 2d., post free. 

The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 

Address: Tuer Epiror, 
‘*MINIM"’ OFFICE, 
CHELTENHAM. 
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PERFORMERS AND TEACHERS. 


\ 


hae old fallacy that ‘a good performer is rarely a good teacher ” 
theory reversed, namely, ‘a good teacher is rarely a good performer.” 


is as much believed as the 
And so everywhere 


these worthy teachers, who are incapable of practising what they preach, are foisted on the 
unwary student, who, in his turn, only learns a theory. Later on, the student discovers that 
somehow or other he will make no mark as an artist, and he settles down to teach others, and the 
empty farce is kept up. Everywhere is this sad truth demonstrated, but it is so common that 
nobody notices it. It does not always follow that a very great artist is a good teacher, because 
teaching may not be to his taste; he may have no patience, or he may lack the power to state his 
ideas clearly, but let me assure the student that he will stand no more chance of learning from a 


great artist than from a man who is no artist at all. 


No doubt the idea that good teachers could not perform arose from the fact that some good 
singers have taken to teaching after they have lost their voices, and that they have made excellent 
teachers. Quite true! But then they have had practical experience, and are more able to teach 
singing than a professor who cannot produce a note, and, consequently, can have no skill in the 
management of the voice and no experience in phrasing. 


Clara Schumann was a great and noble artist at the piano, Joachim has been called the 
king of violinists, yet both have clearly shown the world that they were also at the top of the tree 
as teachers. Jenny Lind was an excellent teacher, and there is no doubt that she was a very 


great artist. 


OMAK. 
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aay, 


Royal Academy of Music, 


TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER Square, Lonpon, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Patrons— 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THEIR RoyAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES, AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FamILy. 
President— 


.R.H. THE DuKE oF SaxE-CoBuRG AND GoTHA, DUKE OF 
EpDINBURGH, KG. 


Principal—Sir A. C. MACKENzig, Mus.Doc., F.R.A.M. 


THe Roya AcapEMy oF Music offers to students of 
both sexes (whether amateur or professional) a thorough 
raining 1n all branches of music under the most able and 
Histinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual 
lessons in the various branches of the Curriculum, students 
ave the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, and 
hamber Music Classes, and the weekly lectures on music 
pnd musicians. Evidence of their progress is given at the 
‘ortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic 
nd Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the 
Michaelmas Term, from Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent 
Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Midsummer 
erm, from early in May until the end of July. 


The fee for the ordinary curriculum is 11 Guineas per 
‘erm. 


A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded 
nd are competed for periodically. 


Students who. show special merit and ability receive the 
listinction of being elected by the Directors Associates of the 
nstitution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their 
hames of the initials A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish 
hemselves in the musical profession after quitting the 
nstitution may be elected by the Directors Fellows of the 
oyal Academy of Music, and are thereupon entitled to the 
se after their names of the initials F.R.A.M. 


Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures 


nd Public Concerts, and of introducing friends in proportion | 


o the amount of their subscriptions. 


An examination of persons trained independently of the 
Academy is held twice a year—viz., during the Summer and 
hristmas vacations—successful candidates at which are 
lected Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon 
ntitled to the use after their names of the initials L.R.A.M. 


Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may 
e obtained on application. 


F. W. Renavut, Secretary. 


Monthly Calendar. 
May. 
(May is said by some to have derived its name from 
Maia, the brightest of the Pleiades.) 


Events—MusIcaL AND OTHERWISE. 
1st.—Duke of Connaught born, 1850. 


Ist.—John Dryden died, 1700. 
English Poet. 


2nd.—Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Esther,” produced in 
England, 1720. 


An eminent 





3rd.—Midsummer Term commences at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


4th.—1471, was fought the Battle of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, gained by Edward IV. 
over the Lancastrians. 


5th.—Napoleon Bonaparte died, 
Helena. 
7th.—The Royal College of Music commences the 
Midsummer Term. 
8th.—The Monarchy restored, 1660. 
| 1oth.—Sir John Goss, Mus.Doc., died, 188o. 
| 12th.—Henselt, Adolph V., born, 1814; died, 1889. 
| 13th.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mus.Doc., born, 1842. 
| 13th.—Balfe born, 1808; died, 1870. 
| 15th.—Ephraim Chambers died, 1740, author of 
| ** The Cyclopedia.” 
| 1gth.—W. E. Gladstone died, 1898. 
| 24th.—Ascension Day. 
| 24th.—Queen Victoria born, 1819. 
| 24th.—Last day of entry for Local Examinations 
in Musical Knowledge by Trinity College, 
London. 
| 25th.—-Princess Christian born, 1846. 
26th.—Duchess of York born, 1867. 
| 2gth.—King Charles II. restored. 
30th.—Moscheles, Ignaz, born, 1794; died, 1870, 
at Leipzig. 
31st.—Haydn died, 
Creation.” 
MR. CHARLES KNOWLES, 
Baritone, 


OF THE 
Leeds Musical Festival, 1898. 
London Musical Festival, 1899. 
Sheffield Musical Festival, 1899. 
Queen's Hall Promenade, Birmingham, Leeds, and 

Principal Provincial Concerts. 
All Letters, Re-bookings, please address :— 
MR. CHARLES KNOWLES, 
24, Acacia Road, 


1821, at St. 





1809. Composer of ‘ Th 





St. John’s Wood, 
Lonpon, N.W. 
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The Royal College of Music 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883), 
Prince Consort Roap, SourH KENsINGToN, LONDON. 


President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. 

Director— | 

Sir C. Huspert H. Parry, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary—CuHARLES Mor ey, Esq., M.P. 





Next Term begins 7th May. Entrance Examination 4th 
May, at 11. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is open for Pupils up 
to 16 years of age at Reduced Fees. 





Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained 
from 
Frank PownaLt, Registrar 








Editorial. 


With this number of The Minim will be found 
Lessons V. and VI. (Part I.) of ‘ Elementary 
Singing Lessons and Questions on the Theory of 
Music.” Copies of Lessons I. II., Il]. and IV. may | 
be had of any Book or Music-seller, or from the 
Head Office, Cheltenham, England. 


—:0:-— 
Subscriptions for the current year (1899-1900) 


are due. The Editors of the various editions of 
The Minim will be glad to receive the same. 


‘ 





—!0:— 

Articles, Reports, and all matters of interest | 
should be forwarded to the Editor, Head Office, 
Cheltenham, England, before the 20th of the month 
if intended for the next issue of The Minim. 


—:0:— 

Volume VI. of The Minim (1898-g) may be had, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. (Post free, 3s.) Any two 
volumes, except the first, which is out of print, may 
be had, bound in cloth, 4s. (Post free, 4s. 6d.) | 
Address: Minim Office, Cheltenham, England. 


Gold Dust. 


Make no friendship with an envious man. 





| Seaman Flanagan fairly astonished his mates : 
Took a farm in the Thransvaal for raisin’ iv prates, 


—:0:— 
Good instruction is as necessary as food. 
—:0:— 
A friend that you buy with presents will be 
bought from you. 
—0:— 
All the noble, all the good, and all the useful | 
things of life have not been wrought out so much | 
by brains as by self-abnegation.—F.C.B. | 


| Whin we’d finished our job, an’ persuaded Oom Paul, 
_In the year Nineteen Hundthred—’twas nearin’ the 


May, 1goo. 


T| 


The greatest credit is not to those who succeed 
in all they undertake, but to those who fail and yet 
again.—F’.C.B. 





—10:— 

The world is a workshop, and none but the 

wise know how to use the tools. 
——10:— 

‘«‘ Rhythm is the life and soul of music, which 
begins where speech leaves off. Poetry is the art 
of language; music the art of sounds. The 
difference is well stated by Mendelssohn: Music 
extendsinto regions whither language cannot follow.” 

—:0:— 

Take heart, then, my friend, take heart, for 
despondence under misfortune impairs our health, 
and hastens our death.—Cervantes. 


—:0:— 
















Those who seek for riches have great difficulty 
in finding them, but those who do not seek them 
have never found any.—Balzac. 





—:0:— Bl 
Every fool knows how often he has been ag >! 
rogue, but every rogue does not know how often he gy © 
has been a fool.—Charles Caleb Colton. Ct 
stot C 
‘«« Always be assured that ultimate success will 
ensue if you give yourself the trouble to work for it; 
success may be deferred, but it will come at last.” 
Lyric for Music. is 
1s 
FLANAGAN OF LADYSMITH. | 
Let the Boers talk iv Long Tom an’ crack up their 
shot, k 
Seaman Flanagan’s pipe did more work than the lot! J 


Och! at Ladysmith threnches that son iv the blue 
Smoked such kopjes of pigtail they clouded the view! 


Fall— 


pe ear ae 


As a bhoy in ould Galway full oft he would taze 
Swate Kathleen Maloney whin makin’ iv chaze. 
Och ! judge her amazement, came a letther one day 
To the Thransvaal invitin’ her, iver an’ aye! 


Shure the divil is in it, that man has such skill, 
No matther what Kruger or Kathleen may will! 
An’ it all comes iv kapin’ that cutty alight _ 

From sax in the mornin’ till bed-time at night! 


[Ricuts RESERVED. | Henry Branch 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


(INSTITUTED 1872). 


Dezso Kordy. 

This gifted young ‘cellist has fulfilled in a very 
brilliant manner the promise of his childhood. 
Born at Arad in Hungary, of musical parents, he 
appeared at the early age of six as a pianist, and 
two years later took up the study of the violoncello, 
in a short time obtaining a mastery of this instru- 
ment astonishing in one so very young. It was 
| not long after this that he toured through England 
'as “‘star”’ with an orchestra of Hungarian musi- 
cians. Musical prodigies too often are worn out by 
much work at a tender age, and after a few years 
of abnormal cleverness disappear and are never 
more heard of again. Who knows what becomes 
of the usual prodigy? Does he like ‘* the good”’ 
always ‘die young,” or does he develop into an 

HENRY SMART ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP. /unusually stupid “grown-up” person in contrast 
QUEEN VICTORIA COMPOSITION SCHOLARSHIP. | with his brilliant infancy? The fact remains that 
ONE PIANOFORTE SCHOLARSHIP. he generally disappears on reaching a certain age. 
ONE VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP. | However, Dezsé Kordy has been a great excep- 
ONE VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIP. tion, for his art and his work have improved and 


: Sch we | developed every year, and now, young as he is, he 
ONE aHir qatpen han fo a | takes a place in the first rank of ’celli virtuosi. 


ea falda , | Some time ago, after having played at one of the 
BENEDICT PIANOFORT £ EXAIPITION. celebrated Crystal Palace Concerts, he was intro- 
SIMS REEVES VOCAL EXHIBITION. 


y |duced by Mr. August Manns to the great ’cellist 
COLLEGE VIOLIN EXHIBITION. Klengel, Mr. Manns observing ‘ At last, here is an 
COLLEGE VIOLA EXHIBITION. 


artist who will grow up a formidable rival to you.” 
COLLEGE VIOLONCELLO EXHIBITION. | His playing is full of the intense artistic feeling 
COLLEGE DOUBLE BASS EHXIBITION. 


| which seems so much the property of his country- 
COLLEGE ORGAN EXHIBITION. |men; his technique has been characterised by the 
| Daily Telegraph as ‘ remarkable,” whilst The Times 
| concludes a most laudatory notice by saying that 
Last day of entry for the 54th Half-yearly Higher | “‘ his intonation is beyond reproach.” Mr. Fuller- 
Examinations, commencing at the College on July 16th, | Maitland, the distinguished critic of the latter 
is June 16th. | paper, predicted his future on his first appearance 
‘in England by saying that ‘“ he should ultimately 
rales halal cia ss de daeenl Weal , | become one of the salt of the earth, so far as 
ash ey Sy ey aS ee “tae Meets’ | violoncello playing .is;:concerned.” Like - most 
Knowledge (Theory) Examination, which takes place on | young people, Dezsé Kordy is very fond of athletic 
June 23rd. /sports and is devoted to swimming, tennis and 
| cycling, but he never allows anything to interfere 
The forthcoming Local Examination in INSTRU-| with his work, and practices many hours a day. It 
MENTAL and VOCAL MUSIC take place up to and | May be added that since his arrival in England he 
including July, at the various centres (a list of which has won several medals, and at the Royal Academy 
may be had on application) throughout the United | of Music gained the Bonamy Dobrée Prize, which 
Kingdom, ‘and’ indleda: Piamales “wed Oe Playing, |S Siven to the most brilliant ’cellist of the year, 
ee | ring himself a worthy pupil of his master, de 

Solo Singing, and Violin Playing. tioe Be A at : ect 
| Munck. The latter gave him an introduction to 
David Popper, one of the finest ‘cello players liv- 
ing ; and to him the young musician played one of 
the great ’cellist’s own compositions—a Hungarian 
Rhapsodie. ‘My dear boy” exclaimed Popper, 
delightedly, ‘‘how I wish I had such a pupil!” 
“Would you like it played at all differently,” asked 
| young Kordy, modestly, eager for instruction. ‘Ah, 
'no, there can be no improvement! You have 





President : 
Tue RicgutT Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A., Q.C. 
Warden :—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 
Director of Examinations :—JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 





June Ist is the last day of entry for the following 
Open Scholarships, tenable for three years, and 
Exhibitions tenable for one year :-— 





SCHOLAR- 





The New Preparatory Examination in Pianoforte and 
Violin Playing will be included. 


Particulars and Entry Forms on application 
By order of the Board, 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER Sovare, W 


- played it beautifully—exactly as I desire,” 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
oF THE R.A.M. and R.C.M. For | 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE Prince oF WALEs, K.G 


Honorary Local Representative for Cheltenham : 
COL. KETTLEWELL, 9, Pittvitte Lawn. 


Associated Board : 


THOMAS THRELFALL, Esq, (R.A.M.), Chairman. 
Hon. G. W. SPENCER LYTTLETON, C.B. (R.C.M.), 
Deputy-Chairman, 
Sir ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus.Doc., St. Anb., CANTAB. 
et Epin., F.R.A.M., Principal of R.A.M. 
Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, M.A., Mus.Doc., Cantas. ET OXON., 
D.C.L., Director of R.C.M. 


PROFESSOR JAMES DEWAR, F.R.S., &c., 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esg., R.A.M 
WALTER MACFARREN, Esg., sa 3g 
CAVe ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 

SIR WALTER PARRATT, Mus.Doc., Oxon., 

PROFESSOR C, VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., 

M.A., Mus.Doc., Canta. ET Oxon.,, R.C.M 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Mus.Doc., Cantas. perf 


Oxon,, 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esq. 





Honorary Treasurer : | 
CHARLES MORLEY, Esg., M.P. | 


Centrat OrFice—32, Mappox Street, Lonpox, W 





1900. 
SYLLABUS A anpb B, 1900, are now read 


| 
| 
1 
| 
BUS y, and will be sent pos: 
isos on application to the Hon Local Representative, or to the Cetttral | 
ice. | 

| 

' 

| 

| 

| 


SYLLABUS A—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


SYLLABUS B—SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
Entries Close May 12th for June and July Examinations. | 


| 
| 


Local Centre and School Theory Papers for 1896-7 


8, T 
per set per year, post free (1/6 the whole), 6 opm: 





The Board offers Six Exhibitions for 1900, of a total value of | 


about #430. 


Every Candidate under 20 year | 
: ’ I 20 years of age on March ist, 1 enteri 

for the Local Centre Examinations for 1900 (having in ome peeviain 
vear passed a School Examination) has an Opportunity of gaining a 
two years’ Exhibition subject to conditions laid down. : 


Important reduction in Fees and 


. . / alterations are i | 
Svilabus for 1900, which will be sent P made in the 


ost Free on application. | 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
Central Office, 32, Maddox Street, London, W, | 

May, 1900. | 
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‘How we Hear.” 
By Freperick CHARLES BAKER. 
CuaprTer VII. 


INTENSITY AND QUALITY. 


Just as it is impossible to conceive the pheno- 
mena of life withouta vital principle, or gold 
existential without the property of aureity, or 
water devoid of mobility, and a multitudinous 
number of other instances, so likewise is it impossi- 
ble to imagine a musical sound that has not pitch, 
intensity, and quality, to some degree, for a musical 
sound is not the cause of these three properties, 
but on the contrary, these three properties con- 
jointly are the cause of a musical sound,—and 
even more,—for we may say that they are by them. 
selves, the very being of a musical sound. 

The pitch of a sound, as we have seen, depends 
upon the number of vibrations which takes place in 
a second; but the intensity and quality of a sound 
do not depend upon the number of vibrations, but 
upon the vibrations themselves; hence we may say 
that intensity and quality are characteristics of a 
sound-wave. Before we can have clear concep- 
tions regarding intensity and quality, it is highly 
essential that we should have at least a slight 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of what 
is known in physics as ‘‘ the wave-theory,” for 
‘‘ the wave-theory ” forms not only an important 
factor in the study of light and radiant heat, but 
also in that of sound. 

Concerning the wave-theory we shall probably 
reduce mental confusion to a minimun if we bring 
before our minds the nature of a sea-wave. Every 
one knows that waves may differ, both in size and 
shape. The length of a wave is measured from 
crest to crest, while the height of a wave is mea- 
sured from the wave-trough perpendicularly, and 
equal in height, to a point that would correspond 
with the top of the crest. Thus in Fig. VII let 
A BCD represent the crests of a series of waves, 
and E F G represent the wave-troughs ;_ the 
distance from A to B or from B to C and so forth, 
would determine the Jengths of the waves, while 
Eh or Fk would determine the heights of the 
waves. 


a ee 2 





se eee 
Fic. VII. 


Now although these measurements apply toa 
sea-wave, they may in a similar way be applied to 
the measurements of a sound-wave, but instead 
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| 
using the terms, ‘crest’ and “trough” we say | like motion. This being so, let us now apply this 
that a sound-wave is formed by ‘condensation’ | theory to the causes of the londness of musical 
and ‘rarefaction ” of the air. Condensation corre- | sounds. 
sponds to the crest of a sea-wave, while rarefaction | The distance that is passed over by the parti- 
corresponds to the wave-trough. The dark-shaded | cles, whether of air, or water (similar to the move- 
portions 4, b,c,d (Fig. VIII.) represent the condensa- , ment of the ears of corn) is called the amplitude of 
tions, and the light-shaded portions e, f, g, represent | vibration, and it is the amplitude of vibration 
the rarefactions of a sound-wave, as produced by | chiefly which governs the intensity or what is 
the vibrations of a tuning fork. | generally known as the loudness of sounds. The 
| greater the energy by which a sound is produced, ! 
| the greater is the amplitude of vibration, and hence 
the greater is the intensity of a sound. A note 
| may be of the same pitch and quality as another, 
| but it may be louder than another, because under 
| certain conditions its vibrations are produced with 
/a greater amplitude than those of another note. 
| By this we see that the amplitude of sound-waves 
determines loud or soft sounds, in the same way 
| that the amplitude of light-waves determines the 
Fic. VIII. _brilliancy or the dulness of a lamp-flame. This 
If we turn our minds yet again to the sea- | difference in amplitude of vibration distinguishes 
waves we shall be able to see the exact basis on | the loudness of one musical instrument from 
which the wave-theory is formed. When we speak another, or from a whisper toa clap of thunder ; 
of a wave passing over the surface of the water, in short it is this difference in use by which we are 
we do not mean that-it is water that is passing over | enabled to distinguish a fortissimo from a ptanissimo 
the surface, but that it ts motion passing over the | Passage of music. 
surface of the water. Hence a wave is not sub- The density of the air in which a sound is 
stance, but motion. As soon as the little particles | generated has also some marked influence on the 
of water,—which in combination make up the| loudness of sounds; for instance, the report of a 
entire mass of water,—are first set in motion, they | pistol fired at the top of a high mountain is not so 
themselves move over only a small space, but the | loud as when fired at the sea-level; this is due to the 
force with which they strike against the next set of | air being less dense at the top of a mountain than 
particles is such, that the first set rebound to their | at the sea-level. Two persons in a balloon when 
original position, while the second set are going | at a very great height are often compelled to shout 
through a similar operation, and conveying the | if they wish to hear each other in conversation ; 
movement on to their neighbouring particles. This | this is always the case when sounds are generated 
movement is then passed on from particle to parti- | in rarefied air,—in fact, sounds are scarcely audible 
cle until the motion takes a form in what we call a | at all when produced in light gas,such as hydrogen. 
wave.* That the wave travels only, and not the | The loudness of sounds is also influenced by what 
water, as some would suppose, may be proved by | is known as sympathetic vibration,—that is, a 
throwing a piece of wood out at sea, from the pier- | state of vibration which is taken up by other 
head, for instance. The piece of wood which| bodies, in addition to the sounding-body ; in 
floats chiefly on the particles of water will not | this way we obtain a reinforcement of the original 
travel with the waves from the pier-head to the | sound, and it is for this purpose that sound-boards 
shore, but will only float up and down with each | and resonators are in use. Distance also, between’ 
successive wave, and make but avery slowmovement | the hearer and the sounding-body has much to do 
which is due not to the waves, but the tide. The | with the loudness of sounds as they are heard. If 
wave-theory may be further illustrated by a wave | we hear a bell sounding two miles off, we hear only 
motion passing over a field of corn. Each ear of | one-fourth of its original loudness, while if we hear 
corn (which might correspond to the particles of | it three miles off, we hear only one-ninth of its 
water) is just simply bent forward and downward, | original loudness. Hence by a certain law the 
but as soon as it is relieved from the pressure of | loudness of sound, in relation to distance, can be 
the wind, it goes back again to its original position. | determined mathematically. 
This movement,—and not the ears of corn,—passes 
over the whole field, and thereby forms a wave. 








That notes differ in “quality or tone”’ is’ gener- 
ally realized by all. A note may be the same as 
* See also Chapter IV. on Sound-waves, and the molecules | 40ther in pitch and intensity, and yet quite of a 








of air. different quality. It is this difference in quality of 
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tone that not only distinguishes one musical in- 
strument from another, such as the organ from the 
harmonium, or the piano from the harp and so 
forth, but it also distinguishes the difference in 
superiority between one instrument and another of 
the samekind. Thus only those who are sensitive to 
“‘ quality of tone” can fully appreciate the real value 
of a Stradivarius violin from an expensive modern 
violin, or a piano that may be superior to another in 
quality of tone, and yet perhaps inferior as far as 
material value is concerned. It is quality of tone 
also, that distinguishes a human melliferous voice 
from a harsh nasal twang. The word ‘tone ” like 
many other words, is often somewhat misused in 
England, for the simple reason that we have no 
real equivalent word for what in Germany is called 





THE Mini. 





“‘ Klangfarbe”’ which expresses so well the exact 
idea of what we mean when we say ‘“ quality of 
tone.” The French call it “timbre,” which is really 
a better word than we can find in our language. 
However, when we hear a person speak of this in- 
strument as of a full rich tone, or that as of a 
hard tone, we know what they wish to convey to 
us, and accept it as such. Tone is to music what 
colour is to painting, hence we often hear of the 
tone colour or tint of a piece of music. Quality of 
tone depends entirely upon the form of the vibrations 
or sound-waves of a sounding body. A _ sound- 
wave may be the same as another in size and 
amplitude, but its form may be quite different, as 
will be seen by Fig. IX, 
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Fic. IX. 


Hence we see by the diagram that the series ) human voices. 


of waves A B C D are all equal in length and 
height but vastly different in form. ‘Therefore 
they all represent the same note in pitch, but 
different in quality of tone. Thus the series of 
sound-waves of A might represent a note as 
sounded on the trumpet, while those of B_ the 
same note as sounded ona violin, and those of C 
and D as the same note sounded by two different 


Church Music 


By SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 


Six Anthems (Op. 14). Nos. 2 and 4 just republished with 
additions of Latin Text. . 


Who is this that cometh from Edom ? (the recognised 
setting).—For Palm Sunday—which has been sung at 
Canterbury, York, St. Paul’s, Winchester, Durham, 
Exeter, Bristol, Wells, Lichfield, Norwich, and Edin- 
burgh Cathedrals, and at Westminster Abbey, &c. 

The Glery of Lebanon (Op. 32). For Consecration or 
re-opening of a Church. 

wae — maketh the Seven Stars and Orion 

P. 34). 
one ieaneneias and Evening Service in E Fiat 
Pp. 9). 
London: SCHOTT AND CO., REGENT STREET; 


or, apply to the COMPOSER, DOVER. 


baere 





| 
| 
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No matter what the form of the 
sound-wave may be, so long as it is quite symme- 
trical, and mathematically regular, it will then 
have some influence on what is known as “ quality 
of tone.” The different formations of the sound- 
waves owe their variety to what is known to 
musicians as ‘“* Harmonics.” 


To be continued. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC 
AND ELEMENTS OF SINGING. By J. A. Marruews. 


LESSON V. 


Stupy :—The Subdominant Note: Its natural resolution. Leger Lines. Repeat Signs. The 
three fundamental Triads. mf (as an expression sign). Choral. Cadence. Short Score. 


I.—Write the Subdominant Note in the Treble, and give its natural resolution. 
I].—Why are Leger Lines necessary above and below the Staff? 
I]].—Write (1) two notes with Leger Lines above the Staff in the Treble, and (2) write two 
notes with Leger Lines below the Staff in the Bass. 
IV.—What is the advantage of Repeat Signs ? 
2 
V.—Write Four Measures of S time in the Treble, and introduce Repeat Signs. 


| 
V1.—How many Fundamental Triads are there ? 


VII.—Write the Three Fundamental Triads in the Treble and Bass, in Melodic progression, 
and name each, as Tonic or other. 
VIII.—What is meant by the sign mf? 
IX.—What is a Choral ? 
X.—Why are two parts written on the same Staff ? 
XI.—What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ Cadence ”’ ? 
XII.—Why is a pause placed over a Double Bar ? 


LESSON VI. 


Stupy :—The Crotchet Note and the Crotchet Rest. Common Time (Quadruple) e — 


Incomplete Measures. Leads on the weak Accent. Leads on the Tonic, Dominant, 
and Subdominant Notes. 


I.—(1) Write Crotchet Notes in two ways; (2) Write Crotchet Rests in two ways. 


4 
I].—Write the Scale of Do in o time, ascending. Use Crotchet Notes on the first and third 


beats, and Crotchet Rests on the second and fourth beats. 


11].—Give the Signatures for Common’ Time (Quadruple) in three ways. 


‘ 4 
IV.—Write Eight Measures of 2 time in the Treble. (1) Introduce three kinds of notes used 


in this Lesson, and (2) three kinds of rests used in this Lesson. (3) Write with 
Scale and Tonic Chord Progressions. 


V.—Write Eight Measures of - time in the Bass. (1) Introduce the notes and rests used in 
this Lesson; (2) also tied notes; and (3) write in Scale and Dominant Chord 
Progressions. 

VI.—Write Eight Measures of Common Time (C) in the Treble. (1) Commence each phrase on 
the weak accent. (2) Use the notes and rests named in this Lesson. (3) Write in 
Scale, Subdominant and Dominant Chord Progressions. 
VII.—What is meant by Accent in Music ? 
VIII.—When a phrase begins with a weak accent, how should it close ? 














LESSON V. 





EXERCISE XIV. 

















EXPLAIN:— The Subdominant Note The Subdominant progression and its natural resolution, 
Fa 
, x + —j i ; 
Leger Lines 5— i —j Repeats and Repeat seme 
s— 057 






































The Three Fundamental Triads. 


EXPLAIN:— Triads. (1) The Tonie(Do) ‘2)The Dominant(Sol) (3)The Subdominant(Fa) The Pause 
over a Double bar. jj 
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EXERCISE XVI. 
EXPLAIN:—Moderato Forte.(mf’) Cadence. Unequal Phrases in respect to the number of measures 
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EXERCISE XVII. 
German Choral in Two Parts. 


EXPLAIN:— Choral. Two parts on the same Staff. In Short Score, for Soprano and Alto voices, 
or for Tenor and Bass voices. 
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LESSON VI. 
EXERCISE XVHI. 


(a) () 
fa) Ehe Crotchet note. . a 
a ni ee fede Common time. (Quadruple) @.4 orp 


(6) The Crotehet rest. c 
(ec) The Scale in Canon to Crotchet notes. (@)The Tonic Chord progression to Crotchet 








EXPLAIN:— 








notes. Sol-ra each example, afterwards Vocalise to 4A or La. 




































































EXERCISE XIX. 
EXPLAIN:— Crotchet rests on various beats of the measures in Common (Quadruple) time, with 
In yocoys ra tied notes in Scale, Subdominant and Tonic Chord progressions. Accent. 
ze . —. 4 , = ee 
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EXERCISE 


1 
EXPLAIN:— Inc omplete measures. Leads on the weak accents of each phrase, onthe Tonic, Dominant 
er Subdominant notes. For First and Second Sopranos on the same Staff,or fer Soprano 


and Male voices. 
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XXI. 
Hymn Tune, Commencing with the weak accent, and leads on notes of the Tonic Triad. 
London New. 
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on fair, equitable, and veciprocal terms. 
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(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890). 
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by the Company’s professional staff on favourable terms. 
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Correspondence. 


(The Editor of The Minim does not hold himself responsible 
for any expressions made by Correspondents. ] 


To the Editor of ‘* The Minim.” 


Sir,—Mr. “J. W.” in his article last month on 
‘Concerts and Prizes,” has wasted his ‘‘ righteous 


anger’ on a mare’s nest. The concert referred to 


was Madame Edith Grey Burnand’s War Concert | 


with a plettro orchestra of 500 performers which I 
was employed to manage. It was not announced 
as an artistic entertainment, but was organized as 
a means of raising money for the War Funds; and 
this purpose it served, in spite of the intervention of 
the law, which, at the instigation of that noble 
person, a ‘‘common informer,’’ was compelled to 


forbid the raffle of the piano and other presents. | 


By the way, the law is said to be no respecter of 
persons, but it evidently is in some cases, as scores 
of raffles are conducted every day all over the king- 
dom without legal intervention. But that is 
“another story.” If Mr. “J. W.” wants to call 
the existing state of things musical horrid names, I 
shall be most happy to supply him with the latest 
highly coloured epithets to express himself with, 
but a Charity Concert or a Bazaar at which prizes | 
are given away can scarcely be called ‘symptoms | 
of the degeneration” of music. 
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| portraits of heroes, and chests of tea ? 
| case I feel sorry for him, for there would be no 


The two most | 
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recent examples of the unsatisfactory state of the 
| musical market that I have experienced in concert 
management are the first concert of The London 
, Chamber Music Union, with Dohnanyi as the star, 
/and Mr. John Dunn's Concert with an orchestra of 
| English musicians, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
|and Mr. Hamish McCunn conducting; both ¢éon- 
certs being given for the War Funds, and both at 
the large Queen’s Hall. The artists and conductors 
named are in the first rank of their professions, and 
were well advertised, yet the houses were poor. 
The Pops have also been badly attended of late, 
| whereas the Ballad Concerts have been crowded ! 
| The fact is the musical public can get all they want 
| so well done at the Queen’s Hall Concerts for ts. 
|that they rarely feel tempted to go to any other 
/concerts. We must not, however, be discouraged 
_by lack of support, but content ourselves with the 
| fact that “‘ virtue is its own reward ”—and about the 
| only reward it ever gets! If we want to convert the 
| public the best plan is to continue giving them good 
| music until they get tolikeit. Youcan’t whack know- 
ledge into children or fools, you must develop them 
| by interesting them. We know the great majority 
of the public are foolish, and we should pity them, 
and try to reform them with kindness and patience, 
and not by calling them names. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. Norman Concorpe. 
P.S.—I should add that I see no reason for ex- 
pressing delight that the War Funds should 
have been the loser by the dirty action ofa 
*‘common informer” who would have shared 
half the fine had Madame Grey-Burnand been 
proceeded against.—R. N. C. 


—:0:— 
To the Editor of ** The Minim.” 


Sir,—I have read with interest, 
|I say amusement, the remarks of ‘“ 


and dare 
J. W.” on 


'“* Concerts and Prizes.” There is always a ‘* worm 
i’ the bud” for the critic. 
| Public Censor while there are individuals burning 


There is no need for a 


with a virtuous fervour and righteous anger in the 
cause of music, and who have a tender care for the 
public’s musical morals. They are always ready 
to cry, “Ah! Woe is me!” Does “J. W.” 
imagine that because a popular concert is given on 
popular lines that the day will come when music 
will be quite crowded out of the programme, and 
the bulk of it be devoted to disposing of pianos, 
In this 


need for any ‘“‘J. W's.” then, as the furniture 
expert and tea-taster would be in requisition. Per- 
haps he anticipates a time when a pound of tea 
will be given away with a Wagner Symphony. Or 
do I mistake “J. W.”? Is it that he objects 
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to any presents (save the presence of the audience) 
at a concert, or is he afraid that being indicative 
of a “rotten industry,” they would be of inferior 
quality ? Would he object to a packet of tea, if 
it were of Wagner quality ? 

“J. W.” is refreshingly ingenuous. He surely 
has forgotten the Ballad Concerts, which do not 
even provide the tea and pianos, &c. 

J. H. W. 
April 16th, 1900. 


‘To the Editor of ‘* The Minim.” 


Sir,—I was much interested in viewing the 
extraordinary coincidences put forth by Mr. 
Algernon Ashton in last month’s Mimim, and doubt 
not but that there are many strange coincidences 
extant if one had only the time to review them. 


Here are two Single Chants, composed by Sir 
G. A. Macfarren and the Rev. C. A. Wickes 
respectively, both of which are identical in their 
melodies :— 


MACFARREN. 
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The above are taken from the Cathedral 
Psalter Chants, being Nos. 244 and 250 respectively. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM JONEs. 





London. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Minim.” 


Sir,—I am informed by an English cor- 
respondent residing in Dresden, that a section of 
the Germans showed extreme annoyance at the 
relief of Ladysmith. They threatened those who 
displayed Union Jacks with thrashings. The 
English Church was besmirched with red paint, 
and disgusting words were daubed upon the walls, 
the police having to be requisitioned to clear all 
away. Boys in the streets have since amused 
themselves by spitting at well-known English 
residents. But imagine my sighs at the strange 
moods and methods of peoples, Sir, when directly 
after reading this information I took up a German 
paper, the Deutche Kunst und Musikzeitung, published 
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in Vienna, and found therein highly eulogistic para- 
graphs relating to the work of ‘“‘an Englishman 
through and through.” Allow me to quote a few 
sentences: ‘‘ Algernon Ashton is unquestionably a 
composer of importance. England, the cradle of 
contrapuntal creations, has now again found in him 
a worthy representative in the ranks of serious 
composers. Since Onslow and Bennett, England 
was badly off in thisrespect. Englishman through 
and through, national elements make themselves 
energetically felt in every one of his compositions. 
Of Ashton’s chamber works, which lie before 
me for criticism, I like above’ all, the glorious 
Quartet in C minor, Op. go, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello. This beautiful work is not 
only the pearl of the Ashton creations in this par- 
ticular branch, but it deserves to havea distinguished 
place in modern chamber music altogether. Alger- 
non Ashton is a composer of distinguished 
importance. Later on I shall review some of his 
pianoforte pieces and songs, which likewise lie 
before me.” 


, I am thus led to contemplate: Germans can 


hate Englishmen; Germans can appreciate English- 
men ; but why, in the name of common sense, is it 
that certain gifted Englishmen are sometimes not 
appreciated sufficiently in their owncountry? How 
is it that one never sees any criticisms of Algernon 
Ashton’s compositions in English papers that are 
one-fourth as carefully written and_ studiously 
arrived at, after close analysis and shrewd examina- 
tion, as this foreign one I hold in my hands—a 
lengthy, exhaustive, and highly praising criticism ? 
Has this German paper made a mistake? I donot 
think so. On the contrary, I believe that Algernon 
Ashton’s compositions are not really understood by 
his own country-people. Perhaps they are found 
too difficult to play. Yet the Germans play them ! 
Or are there certain peculiar circumstances which 
somehow prevent rather than help the hearing of 
more of this composer’s works? Do we approach 
the real explanation for the remissness or apathy 
which I suggest in this letter when we recollect the 
fact that influence may bring mere mediocrity to 
the front, and jealousy may even keep genius to 
the rear. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. H 
The Monthly Journal 
Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of Great Britain & Ireland. 
SUBSCRIPTION 6s. ANNUALLY. 
The best means of advertising everything connected with Music 


in England, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies and terms will 
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SIGHT-READING. 
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Musical History. 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 
Part V. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


. 1700.—Stradivarius, Antonius (Stradivari) 


born in 1649 or 1650. <A_ celebrated 
violin maker, of Cremona, flourished at this 
period. He died 1737 at Cremona. 


. 1710.—Handel first came to England. 
. 1710.—The ‘ Academy of Antient Musick,” 


London, founded about this time for the 
study of vocal and instrumental music. It 
closed in 1792. 


. 1712.—The Swell Organ was introduced by 


Jordan. The Venetian Swell was the 
invention of England at the end of the 
18th Century. 


. 1711.—Cristofori (Cristofali), credited as the 


inventor of the pianoforte. Within a few 
years of each other, several makers in different 
parts of the world conceived the idea of the 
pianoforte. Cristofori, an Italian; Marius 
(1716), a Frenchman; Schréter (Schréder) 
(1717), a German; and in England the 
invention is claimed for Father Wood, an 
English Monk, at Rome, who manufactured 
a pianoforte in 1711. This was the first 
piano seen in England. 


.D. 1720.—Handel introduced his first English 


Oratorio ‘“ Esther ” at Cannons, near Edge- 
ware. 

A Royal Academy of Music was 
founded in London for the performance of 
Operas. It opened with Handel’s Opera 
‘* Radamisto.” This institution had no 
connexion with the present Royal Academy 
of Music. It was closed in 1728. 


. 1722.—Bach produced the first volume of 


the Preludes and Fugues—known as ‘ Das 
Wohltemperirte Klavier.” The second 
volume was finished in 1744. 


. 1724.—The first recorded Musical Festival 


of the “‘ Three Choirs” held at Gloucester. 
These Festivals are now held once every 
year, alternately at Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, each Cathedral thus having its 
turn triennially. Dr. William Boyce, 
organist of the Chapel Royal, conducted the 
Festival in 1732, and 
Festivals in succession. 


. 1732.—The pianoforte firm, Broadwood and 


Sons, founded in London by Burkat Shudi, 
who afterwards took John Broadwood into 
partnership. 





at several other ~ 
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A.D. 1732.—Covent Garden Theatre, London, 
first opened. It was burnt in 1808; re-built 
and re-opened in 1809; burnt again in 1856 
and re-opened in 1858. 

A.D. 1738.—Two Slide Trombones dug from the 
ruins of Pompeii, the mouthpieces were of 
gold. 


A.D. 1738.—The “ Royal Society of Musicians,” | 
London, founded. It was incorporated in | 


1790. 

A.D. ouosar’ God Save the King ” (Queen) com- 
posed about thistime. There is some doubt 
about the composer. Carey is believed to 
have composed it. It was first sung at a 
public dinner to celebrate the capture of 
Portobello. 

A.D. 1742.—Handel’s oratorio ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
produced at Dublin. It was said to have 
been composed in twenty-four days. Several 
of the movements were compilations from 
Handel’s Italian Duets. 

A.D. 1743.—The ‘*Gewandhaus Concerts” of 
Leipzig were founded under the title of 
‘¢ Das Gross Concert.” 

A.D. 1749.—The ‘‘ Gentleman’s Concerts,” Man- 
chester,-were given at this time; but it is 
possible they were founded some time 
before. 

A.D. 1750.——John Sebastian Bach died, at Leipzig, 
on July 28th. 


To be continued. 
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**Composers in Love, and some of their 
Love Songs.” 


A Lecture by Mr. JosrpH BENNETT. 


Mr. Joseph Bennett, the much-esteemed Presi- 
dent of the Gloucester Choral Society, lectured at 
Gloucester on April 4th, upon ‘‘ Composers in 
Love, and some of their Love Songs.” 

The lecturer, who was very cordially received, 
said that the musical audience before him would 

not require him to explain why, of all lovers, he 
_had chosen to speak about composers. While any 
lover must always be an object of interested obser- 
| vation, the composer lover was so in a special sense; 
|as a manufacturer of music he was the maker of 
/that which they sometimes called ‘the food of 
love.” That evening he purposed looking into the 
| love experiences of a few prominent musicians— 


| John Sebastian Bach, George Frederic Handel, 


| Joseph Haydn, W. A. Mozart, and Hector Berlioz. 


Bacu. 

John Sebastian Bach, continued Mr. Bennett, 
| belonged to a family of peasant origin, which, more 
than any other, exemplified heredity in music. The 
Bachs married early and often—as often as Provi- 
dence and the law of the land permitted. Thus 
they became a numerous family, and made it their 
business to occupy all the best organ seats in North 
Germany. Sebastian, in whom the hereditary gift 
found its highest development, went the’ way of 
his race in regard to profession and matrimony. 
He became organist and master of the choristers at 
the Cathedral of Arnstadt, and it seemed that he 
resented the drudgery: of his position. On one 
‘occasion he went away from Arnstadt with a 
_n onth’s leave of absence, in order to study under 
| Buxtshude, a famous organist of Lubeck. He 
|remained away for four months, and was duly 
reprimanded by the Consistory, who also included 
|in the indictment against him the clause, ‘“‘ We 
_ further remonstrate with him on his having latterly 
| permitted the strange maiden to show herself, and 
| to make music in the choir.” It was not meant 
_that the maiden took part in the musical service, 
but merely that the young people practised music 








together at times when the choir was otherwise’ 


vacant. The Consistory, however, disapproved even 
/so much or so little; they saw nothing to wink at 
in the spectacle of the man and the maiden eating 
the food of love in the the organ-loft—unsym- 
pathetic souls, with all their original tenderness 
buried beneath the crust of years! 

Maria Barbara Bach, the co-offender in this 
matter, was Sebastian’s first cousin, and at the 
_time of their meeting he was 22 years of age and 
| she just over 20. In 1707 the young lover accepted 
| the post of organist in the famous church of St, 
| Blaise, at Muhlhausen. The salary there, albeit 
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‘reads thus—‘* On October 17, 1707, the respectable 
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somewhat larger than at Arnstadt, seemed nowa- 
days incredibly small, being only £8 tos. per 
annum! But there were certain allowances in 
kind, and at that time the purchasing power of 
money was far greater than now; whilst the 
standard of living permitted extreme frugality. At 
any rate Bach was satisfied that he could maintain 
a wife, and after preparing a very modest home, 
went back to Arnstadt to claim his bride. The 
marriage took place on October 17th, 1707. The 
entry of the marriage in the parish register was 
marked by true German formality. In English it 


Herr Johann Sebastian Bach, a bachelor, and 
organist to the church of St. Blaise in Muhlhausen, 
the surviving lawful son of the late most respect- 
able Herr Ambrose Bach, the famous town organist 
and musician of Zisenach, was married to the 
virtuous maiden Maria Barbara Bach, the youngest 
surviving unmarried daughter of the late very re- 
spectable and famous artist, Herr Johann Michael 
Bach, organist in Gehren, and were in our house of 
God, by the favour of our gracious ruler, after the 
banns had been read in Arnstadt.” The young 
couple settled down in Mublhausen, and lived 
happily together till 1721, when Maria was called 
away. Seven children had been born, of whom 
four survived. Within a year of his first wife’s 





decease, Sebastian brought home a second-—Anna 


Magdalena Wiilken, daughter of the Court trum- | 


peter at Weissenfels, and herself a Court singer. | 
She was 21 years of age at the time of her marriage, 
and they were told that she was a source of much 
happiness to the master, taking a worthy part in 


her husband’s musical labours. Further, Anna | 


Magdalena qualified him to speak boldly with his | 


enemies in the gate by presenting him-——who already 

had four surviving children—with 13 more. Two 

manuscript books of music and verse, compiled by | 
the composer and his second wife, demonstrated | 
how happily they lived. Amongst other things | 
Bach set to music a stanza addressed to his wife, | 
doubtless his own composition :— 


“Be thou but near, and I contented, 

Will go to death, which is my rest ; 
How sweet were then that deep reposing, 
If thy soft hands mine eyes were closing 

On thee, their dearest and their best. 


It was Anna Magdalene’s lot to close her husband's 
eyes. He died on July 28, 1750, and she, surviving | 
for Io years in poverty and neglect, was buried as 
a pauper. Nevertheless, the name she shared with 
her illustrious husband “ liveth evermore.” 
HANDEL. | 
Handel, said Mr. Bennett, spent all his days | 
in a state of single blessedness, in consequence of 
being, so some witnesses suggested, ‘ cold-hearted 


| Smith.” 
| ‘* Handel was never married, but his celibacy must 
/not be attributed to any deficiency of personal 
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and devoid of natural affection. Cold-heartedness 
and lack of affection were demonstrated by indiffer- 
ence to the needs of others, and want of sympathy 
with them in their lives and fortunes.” Did Handel 
so appear when he befriended the institution now 
known as the Royal Society of Musicians, and letf 
it £1,000 at his death ?>—when he made himself a 
“ nursing father ” of the Foundling Hospital ?— 
when he remitted sums of money to the widow of 
his old master, Zwickham ? Dr. Burney, who 
knew him well, wrote, ‘‘ He was. always giving,” 
and other contemporaries wrote in the same strain. 
Perhaps Handel's bachelorhood was not altogether 
his own fault. Some biographers associated his 
name with that of Signorina Vittoria, a young 
singer who, during the composer’s six years’ resi- 
dence in Italy, when a young man, fell deeply in 
love with him. But Signorina Vittoria was a 
favourite of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
would run a serious risk in openly showing her 
regard for Handel, who, for his part, had no reci- 
procal affection for the lady. The master’s name 
was also associated with those of two anonymous 
English ladies. In 1760, immediately after Han- 
del’s death, Dr. Mainwaring published a_ book 
entitled, ‘‘ Memoirs of the life of the late George 
Frederic Handel,” in which no mention was made 
of these love affairs. ‘Thirty-nine years after Main- 
waring wrote, the Rev. W. Earle put forward, 
anonymously, a volume called ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
George Frederic Handel and John Christopher 
Amongst these was the following :— 


attraction, or to the source which Sir John Haw- 
kins unjustly supposes—the want of social affec- 
tion. On the contrary, it was owing to the inde- 
pendency of his disposition, which feared degrada- 
tion, and dreaded limitation. For when he was 
young two of his scholars, ladies of considerable 
fortune, were so much enamoured of him that each 
was desirous of a matrimonial alliance.” Now, 


'the Rev. W. Earle was the son-in-law of John 
_Christopher Smith, and Smith was Handel's pupil, 


amanuensis, colleague, and intimate friend. What 
was more probable than that Smith knew of 


_ Handel’s affairs, and imparted his knowledge to his 
-son-in-law? No particulars of Handel as a lover 


other than those in Earle’s book had come down to 
them, but much might be inferred from the com- 


| poser’s character. Considering the constant strife 


in which he was engaged, strife with aristocratic 
society in London, and ill-fortune—he was twice 
bankrupt, but eventually secured a fortune of 
£20,000—it was well, perhaps, that Handel did not 
take upon himself domestic duties. Yet one could 
not help pitying him when, old and blind, he 
needed tender care and did not receive it. When, 
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after he died, the furniture was sold—realising £48 
—an inventory of his household goods was made. 
The whole contents of his dining-room were as 
follows: ‘* An iron hearth with dogs, brass mounted 
tongs and shovel, two walnutted round card tables, 
seven walnutted matted chairs and leather stool, 
two sconces in gilt frame, a chimney glass ditto, 
and broke.” Poor old blind man; his house sadly 
needed a mistress with eyes. 

(To be continued. ) 


New Music. 

Three Choral Songs. (1) Morgenlied ; (2) 
Abendlied ; (3) Nachtlied. The music by Sir Her- 
bert Oakeley (Schott and Co.) These choral songs 
are for soprano, contralto, tenor and bass, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. This edition is a new 
one. There are German and English words, the 
latter translated by the composer. Of the music 
we must speak in the highest terms. Each move- 
ment is graced with beautiful melodic phrases, and 
the rich harmonies add to the charm of each num- 
ber. As quartets, or, as part songs for a large 
body of voices, they are effective, and will be found 
most interesting for practice. 

The Promise of the Fathey.—A Sacred Cantata. 
The music by E. A. Dicks, F.R.C.O. The words 
selected by Rev. W. Smith (Bayley and Ferguson). 
This is a very effective Cantata well suited for 
ordinary Church Choirs, and specially adapted for 
Ascension, Whitsuntide and Holy Trinity Festivals. 
The work is arranged in three parts, with solos for 
treble, contralto, tenor and bass voices, with an 
organ part which is effectively arranged. At the 
close of each part a popular hymn is introduced for 
the choir and congregation. There is so much 
that is good in this cantata it is difficult to particu- 
larise any numbers. We strongly recommend it as 
a musicianly and deeply impressive composition. 

Choral Mass in G.—Music by William D. 
Armstrong (Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, U.S.A.) 
This is a short and effective setting, covering only 
twenty octavo pages, with an organ part. The 
movements are relieved by short solos. Simplicity, 
coupled with pleasing melody are the main points 
of this littlke work, and it will be found useful for 
small choirs. There is a curious arrangement in 
printing the Tenor Clef (C) throughout the work, 
the notation being suitable for the Treble Clef (G). 

Te Deum, Magnificat and Nune Dimittis in E 
Major.—Music by William Carter (Composers’ 
and Authors’ Press, Limited.) These canticles are 
intended for ordinary Parish Church Choirs. They 
are smoothly written and contain many effective 
passages, with good choral effects. 

Anthem—Sun of my Seul.—Music by J. F. 
Field (Composers’ and Authors’ Press Limited.) 


This is a beautiful composition, to the well-known 
hymn by the Rev. J. Keble. It opens with a solo 
for soprano or tenor, and is followed with an effec- 
tive four-part chorus; another pleasing solo leads 
to the final chorus to the verse ‘‘ Come near and 
bless us when we wake.”” This anthem should be 
used largely by small and well-balanced choirs. 
(Others works held over.) 


Performers and their Public. 
Between the artist and his public there lies a 


actual space that separates stalls from platform. 
This gulf has to be bridged. The single soul has 
to draw the many, to excite their interest and sym- 
pathy, and when that is aroused, it must be kept 
continuously until he is out of their sight; in fact, 
in familiar parlance, the artist’s talisman is to 
“hold” his audience. How is this to be done ? 
He knows there are only a few, all too short, 
minutes allotted to him for his task; that the best 
is expected of him (unless he happens to be a 
singer with a catarrhal apology ready), and that as 
no whisper of adverse circumstances may be wafted 
over the barrier to the stern judges in the stalls, 
such as unsympathetic accompanists, unusual 
pitch, draughts or heats, or any of the many ills 
artists are heir to, he accepts the fact that he must 





| stand or fall on his own merits. This being the 
case, it behoves the public player to act his part as 
completely as the veriest Hamlet who treads the 
stage. He is denied the explanation of words, he 
has only his music wherewith to express his ‘‘ ego,” 
_and to show why he professes to stand there with 
something toassail the ears of his listeners which shall 
| beofinteresttothem. But, bienentenda, that his strains 
_ are all they should be, technically perfect, with the 
| necessary addenda of feeling, and sound interpreta- 
| tion, there is something, over and beyond this art, 
which enables him to hold his audience and carry 
'them with him, and this gift is frequently to be 
‘found lacking. I fancy it lies, first of all in convic- 
‘tion. Conviction begets respect, respect breeds 
interest and attention, half the battle is won, and 
' the affections of your audience are only waiting to 
| be woo'd. Every true artist gives a part of himself 
away each time he plays ; something emanates from 
him, and is distinctly felt by those towards whom 
it floats, undefinable, mysterious, still an un- 
| doubtedly existing moral force. Something is gone 
| from him which is gone for all time, and he will 
| weigh his musical utterances, fleeting though they 
/be, with as much care and responsibility as will 
| the composer and scribe. 
This step gained, and the respectful attention 
_of your audience secured, how are you to win your 
| way to their hearts? A harder task, we will own, 


gulf, something more than is expressed by the: 
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especially perhaps for instrumentalists, who have 
not the singer’s trump card to help them of facial 


| 





for people, and I have seen instances where a hearty 
encore would have been won had the performer not 


expression, or words to aid and abet the interest of |come on and viewed the audience as if he were his 


the song. 
patriotic song is being sung. 


Look at the British public when a | natural enemy, and the whole process of bowing 


They rise at it and| his acknowledgement were an intense bore. 


This 


the singer, be he good or bad, as a fish to his bait, may be the result of nervous shyness, in which 


and would fain echo him in chorus. They know 


| case it might be useful to take deportment lessons 


what is demanded of them, and are presumably one | as a budding actor has to do, or a young lady before 


and all sharing the same feelings. It is the old 
story of one touch of Nature making all the world 
akin. We must contrive to put that one touch 
into our art to make it live. Therefore we must 
keep deep in our minds that though our whole being 
must be absorbed in our musical utterances of the 
moment, still it behoves us to remember that for the 
time we are acting as interpreters between our score 
and the audience, some of whom perhaps are hearing 
these strains for the first time, and however willing to 
be instructed, emotionally tickled, or what you will, 
are incapable of sharing your feelings, unless you 


show them your fullest confidence and admit them | 
Per- | 


into the very inner sanctuary of your heart. 
functoriness is a quality often ascribed and with 
justice to a performer, and there is nothing an 
audience resents more; while the charm of render- 
ing a piece of music with all the grace and fresh- 
ness of a new inspiration, when reality would call 
it the 50th not the 1st performance, is sure to be 
felt and appreciated. I think a performer ought to 
go on a platform with his heart prepared to open to 
his audience, and with this kindly spirit reflected on 
his face. If his bodily attitude will be simple and 
free trom the affectations of pose, his mental one 
should be braced to bring his music and his public 
close together. It must be a confidential one, as 
who should say * Listen to this lovely Adagio, in- 
spired by one of Beethoven’s finest moments, is it 
f not a splendid theme, and does it not go straight to 
your hearts?” J# will; or, *‘Do notice here how 
coyly the violin plays with the melody, and then 
hands it back to the piano, retreating the while into 
a background of fantastic yet delicate embroidery— 
Oh, you must see how ingenious it all is.” And 
they do; and as they are tongue-tied (as the Irish- 
man would say) except with their hands and feet, 
they send back their double tribute of appreciation, 
first in their close attention, and then in their ready 
applause. Many artists have told me that they do 
not care if they get the latter or not. I do not 
quite believe them. Concerts mercifully prevent 
the pretty speeches which are rife at musical 
parties, but applause in these critical and blasé days 
is not as a rule given unsparingly, and not to 
command it, seems to me to point towards having 
failed to enlist the sympathies of your hearers, sup- 
posing the performance, as I said before, to be other- 
Wise praiseworthy. A good platform manner, though 


a thing trifling in itself, has a wonderful attraction | 


| se . 
she visits her Sovereign. 


I watched a very 
eccentric pianist once, whose evolutions wreathed 
his audience in smiles, and was told from a business 
point of view that if the public laughed it was a 
foregone conclusion the artist was a success. We 
need not sink to such a level to court popularity, 
but we may be sure that the more human 
individuality we put into our work the more that 
work will tell, and carry its own weight with it. 
AcNeEs STEWART Woop. 





Academical. 
Roya, Acapemy oF Music. 

The Charles Mortimer Prize has been awarded 
|_to Margaret A. Harding (a native of Birmingham), 
| Ernest Torrence and G. D. Cunningham being 
| highly commended. The examiners were Messrs. 
F. Cellier, Edward German, and G. Jacobi (chair- 
man). 

The Sterndale Bennett Prize has been awarded 
to Marguerite Elzy (of Malvern), Hedwig E. Cole 
and Gladys N. Carne being highly commended. 
The examiners were Messrs. Albert Fox, Gustav 
Ernest, and Harvey Lohr (chairman). 

The Louisa Hopkins Memorial Prize has been 
awarded to Marion I. H. White (of London), 
Florence Dawes, Mabel Colyer, Hedwig Cole, and 
Elsie How being commended. The examiners 
were Messrs. Graham P. Moore, Walter Wesché, 
and E. H. Thorne (chairman). 

—:0:— 
Royat CoLtteGe or Music—Easrer TERM, 1900. 

The following Awards were made at the con- 
clusion of the Easter Term, on the 31st March :— 

Council Exhibitions, £50—Mabel J. Barrons 
(Piano), £12; Lucy C. Barton (Singing), £12; 
Sydney W. Toms (Organ), £10; Ifor B. H. James 
(Violoncello), £10; Sarah E. Davies (Singing), £6. 

Charlotte Homes Exhibition, £r5—Daisy A. 
Jones (Piano). 

Organ Extemporizing Prize (value £3 3s.)— 
Eustace Turner (Scholar). 

The Challen Gold Medal for Pianoforte Playing 
—Florence Smith (Scholar). 

Henry Leslie (Herefordshire Philharmonic) 
Prize for Singers, £10—Ivor L. Foster. F 

Elocution Prizes—Emma _ E. Atherden 
(Scholar), Ralph Courtier- Dutton (Scholar)— 








Director’s and Registrar’s Prizes. 
Mabel A. Bond—Mr. Cairns James’s Im- 
provement Prize. 








| 
| 
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| 
UNIVERSITY OF DuRHAM. | 

The following passed the Final Examination | 
for Mus.Bac., on March 21st and 22nd, and took | 
their degrees on Saturday, 24th :—Foster, Cuthbert ; 
Leake, George; Mixer, Annie Louise; Ritson, | 
Thomas William. | 

The following passed the First Examination 
for Mus.Bac., on March 22nd :—Andrews, George 
F.; Bradley, William; Claypole, Arthur G.; 
Cottam, Albert Ed. ; Daughtry, Edmund Osmond; | 
Martin, Marshal; Mort, Richard H. F.; Quale, | 
John Ed. The examiners were Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Dr. Bennett and Dr. Armes. 

—!0:— 
Trinity CoLLeGE Lonpon. 

Six Scholarships will be open for competition to | 
all comers of both sexes in June next, all tenable 
for three years. These Scholarships are for organ, 
violin, vocal, one orchestral instrument and com- 
position. Several exhibitions for various subjects | 
all tenable for one year, will also be offered to all | 
comers. Friday, June tst, is the last day of entry | 
for the Scholarships. 


Odd Crotchets. 
A little nonsense now and then 
38 relished by the wisest men. 


Under the heading “Fin de Siecle organ 
building,” a correspondent of the Organ and Choir- 
mastery writes :—We live in a fanciful age. Echo 
organs, celestial organs; one with the sound of a 
drum. An organ in the cleresto¢y, a vox humana 
in the roof, and little bells a-tinkling behind the 
vestry door. Here are some 20th century adver- 
tisements. ‘Our latest work includes:—-Peoples’ 
organ—on wheels to shove about, where singing 
is flat and not absolutely synchronous with the 
choir. Precentors’ organ—with movable keyboard 
—quarter tones—to suit his vagaries of pitch. 
Organists’ organ- controlling all the rest, and 
having the loveliest shades of ethereal tones, fixed | 
on a Maxim flying machine, and floating about the 
church. The organist is shrouded in a gossamer | 
web, and with trembling hesitancy Lemare’s | 
Seraphic adoration Idyll falls like half a dream, | 
on a hundred rapturous S. Cecilias, whose 
languishing admiration is half hid, yet all revealed.” 

—:0:— | 

Ina parish church in Somersetshire, it is the 
custom to hold afternoon service on Sundays for | 
the villagers. On a recent Sunday afternoon, as | 
the clergyman was giving out a hymn, one of his | 
audience, whose discretion was seemingly not so | 
great as his valour, exclaimed, ‘‘ Doant let us av 
thick un; let’s av Onward Christian Soldiers for 
the War!” 





WORCESTER. 
RS. GLOVER-EATON, L.R.A.M..(Soprano)— 
Pupil of Signor Garcia, accepts engagements for 
Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Teacher of Singing 
and Pianoforte. 
Address—Braemar, Worcester. 





LONDON. 
ISS MARIE ROBERTS (Soprano Vocalist) is 
prepared to accept engagements for Oratorios, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. For Press Notices, Terms, 
and all particulars, address 
154, Portsdown Road, London, W. 





LONDON. 
ISS CONSTANCE BARBER—Contralto (of the 
Worcester Musical Festival, 1896). Certificated 
from Stuttgart Conservatoire. Oratorios, Classical 
Concerts, &c.—For vacant dates and Terms, 
Address—21, Granard Road, 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
R. CHARLES SAUNDERS (Tenor), for Ora- 
torios, Ballads, &c.—Address, 
Castlewood Place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


LONDON. 
M*® ROBERT GRICE (Baritone Vocalist), of the 
Royal Choral Society, Crystal Palace, St. James’ 
Hall, Queen’s Hall, Hereford, Chester, Cheltenham and 
Wolverhampton Triennial Festivals; Glasgow Choral 
Union, Edinburgh Choral Union; Birmingham and 
Bradford Festival Choral Societies’ Concerts, &c. 
For Terms and vacant dates address— 
38, Tytherton Rd., Tufnell Park, London, N. 
LONDON. 
R. EGBERT ROBERTS (Bass, Conductor, 
Italian Church, Hatton Garden), requests that 
communications respecting Oratorios, Concerts, or 


Lessons be addressed— F 
45, Pentonville Road, N. 
} __Oratorios and Concert Parties arranged. PRE Bee 


NOTTINGHAM. 
R. HENRY DOBSON (Professional Diploma, 
Incorpooated Society of Musicians). Baritone, 
of the London and Provincial Concerts, for Oratorios, 
Ballads, &c. 


_%4, Station Road, Hucknall, Torkard, Nottingham. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
R. W. GRIFFITH, Mus. Bac., Dunelm, F.R.C.O., 
L.Mus.T.C.L., gives Tuition in Harmony, Counter- 
point, etc,, by Post, and prepares for Musical Exams. on 
strictly moderate terms. Individual attention given to 


each pnpil. 
Address—Monk’s Park, Northampton. 


LONDON. 
R. HERBERT WALENN, 
Solo Violoncellist, 
_9, Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, London, N. 
MR. J. A. MATTHEWS, 
Local Representative for the Royal Academy of Music 
(Cheltenham and Gloucester Centres). 
Local Secretary for Trinity College, London. 
Local Examiner for the Royal College of Music. 
Address—g, North Place, Cheltenham 
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London and Provincial Notes. 


Lonpon.—Mr. Sims Reeves has been placed 
on the Civil List. A pension of £100 a year has 
been approved of by Her Majesty the Queen on the | 
recommendation of Mr. Balfour. 


At the Crystal Palace, an “International Music 
Exhibition” will be held from June to September, 
this year, illustrating the progress and advance of 
musical art during the nineteenth century. It is 
proposed to divide the exhibition into four groups— 
1, Musical instruments and appliances constructed 
or in use during the last 100 years. 2, Music en- | 
eraving and type printing. 3, Loan collections of 
historic musical instruments and appliances, and 
pictures, drawings and engravings of musical 
subjects. 4, Modern oil and water-colour paintings, 
engravings, drawings, and photographs of musical 
subjects. Choral competitions and historical 
concerts will be held, and demonstrations with 
ancient and modern instruments given during the 
exhibition. Sir Arthur Sullivan has accepted the 
office of chairman of the Committee of Advice. 


| 


In a contribution to the controversy respecting 
congregational harmony, Mr. Edward Griffith 
says:—‘‘Is it necessary for parish churches to 
imitate cathedrals and college chapels? Is there 
not a real danger to the church lest its worship 
should degenerate into elaborateness of art by the 
turning of our parish churches into miniature cathe- 
drals? Doubtless choirs were intended to lead and 
assist the people, to help and not hinder congrega- 
tional singing. This I conceive to be the mind of 
the church as expressed in her liturgical directions, 
but the prevailing style of church music is becom- 
ing increasingly unfavourable to congregational 
worship. Our congregations are robbed of their 
most precious heritage, and the spirituality of 
worship is injuriously affected. Our responses, 
chants, and canticles should be so set and arranged 
that congregations can join in them.” 

—:0:-— 

Dover.—Mr. H. J. Taylor’s F.R.C.O. Cantata 
‘The Last Supper,” was given in Christ Church 
on March 21st, the solos being rendered by Miss 
Flora M. Gill, and Mr. W. Halward, of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Miss Flora Gill’s solo “‘O Loving 
Lord,” was sung in a pleasing manner. Mr. Hal- 
ward is a splendid tenor and his solo ‘I go to 
Prepare a Place”? was a beautiful rendering of a 
fine piece of composition. Of the choruses ‘‘Sinners 
Saved” was the best, and the quartet ‘ Bless’d 
Calvary” was introduced with grand effect. 

—10:— 

Sir Herbert Oakeley is leaving this month for 

a short holiday on the Continent, where he hopes 
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to attend the ‘“‘ Handel Festival’ at Bonn, May 
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24th, and the famous Whitsuntide Rhenish 
Festival to be held at Aix-la-Chapelle the follow- 
ing week. 


—-10!— 


CovENTRY.—Sir Herbert Oakeley’s fine anthem 
“Orion” is to be given at St. Michael’s Parish 
Church, on Sunday, May 27th, that day being 
peculiarly appropriate for its rendering, so far as 
the text of “Orion” goes, as it is the day before the 
Solar Eclipse. 

—!0:— 

Fe.ixstowe.—The Francella Select Orchestra 
which appeared under Mr. Norman-Concorde’s 
management for a short engagement at the Rane- 
lagh Gardens, Felixstowe, last summer, gave such 
great satisfaction to the Directors (having drawn 
record audiences) that it has been engaged for the 
principal portion of the season this summer. It 
will, however, fulfil a few weeks’ engagement in 
Southsea prior to this, and is booked for several 
large functions in Town during the London Season. 


—!0:— 


WorcestTer.—The Musical Society gave its 
Second Concert of the season in the Public Hall, 
on April 24th. The programme consisted of 
Handel’s Serenata ‘* Acis and Galatea,” and a 
selection of patriotic songs and choruses, including 
Mr. E. A. Dicks’s Ballad for chorus and orchestra 
‘‘England, my England.” The soloists were Miss 
Laura Taylor, Mr. H. Ek. Large,Mr. W. Mann Dyson 
and Mr. F. Lightowler. Mr. L. Winter presided 
at the organ, Mr. W. H. Dyson was principal violin, 
and Mr. W. Mann Dyson was the able conductor. 
The concert was well attended, and the proceeds 
will go to the War Fund. 


Mr. Frank Elgar announces the Second Con- 
cert of the Worcester Civil-Military Band on Tues- 
day evening, May 8th, which will take place in the 
Public Hall. The programme is very attractive, 
and includes compositions by Wagner, Rossini, 
Gounod, Schubert, Sullivan, Coleridge - Taylor, 
&c. The vocal part of the programme will be 
rendered by the Lichfield Cathedral Quartet. 


—:0:— 


HereEForD.—Mr. William Mason, L.R.A.M., 
has recently completed his twenty-second year as 
organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church, 
Hereford. Mr. Mason is a busy man, and among 
several public appointments, is Overseer for the 
parish, which office he has held for many-years. 
He is also representative and local examiner of the 
Royal Academy of Music. He is a member of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, and Past Pro- 
vincial Grand Organist of the Herefordshire Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons. 
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GLoucesTER.—The last of the sacred musical 
recitals of the season was given in Gloucester 
Cathedral on April 5th. As amark of gratitude 
for the escape from assassination of the Prince of 
Wales the congregation sang ‘‘ God bless the Prince 
of Wales.” The opening voluntary was Beet- | 
hoven’s ‘‘ Andante Con Moto,” trom the Symphony | 
in C Minor, played by Mr. A. Herbert Brewer. Miss | 
Hall, contralto from Bristol, sang “‘ Love not the 
world,” and “ He was despised,” while Miss 
Ellicott sang the aria ‘‘ For my soul thirsteth,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “42nd Psalm.” Mr. C. Eynon | 
Morgan rendered the watchman solo from Men- 
delssohn’s “‘ Hymn of Praise.” The quartet was 
‘God is a Spirit” from Bennett’s ‘“‘ Woman of 
Samaria,” while the choir sang the chorus “‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God” and “ The night is departing.” 
At the close the congregation sang the National 
Anthem. Mr. Ivor Morgan was the accompanist, 
the concluding voluntary being Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C. 





—:0.—- 


EvesHaM.—The annual concert of the Choral 
Society took place on April 18th, in the Town 
Hall. The programme consisted of Barnett’s 
Cantata ‘* The Ancient Mariner,” and a selection 
of pleasing vocal and instrumental music. The 
soloists were Miss A. Gill-Smith, Miss Bessie 
Scott-Brown, Mr. C. Eynon Morgan (of Glouces- 
ter Cathedral), and Mr. F. Lightowler (of Wor- 
cester Cathedral). There was a small but efficient 
band, under the lead of Mr. J. W. Austin, and 
Myra Taylor conducted with considerable skill, and 
must be congratulated on this, her first direction of 
a chorus combined with orchestral accompaniment. 
The soloists were very successful, and the choruses 
were rendered with good spirit throughout the 
Cantata. 


—:0:-— 


BLACKBURN.—It was a great personal and 
artistic triumph which Mr. Wm. Wolstenholme 
achieved at the last concert of the Wolstenholme 
Society’s season oa March 31st. The attendance 
was the largest on record, the audience including 
many musical enthusiasts from the district. ‘The 
programme, as usual at the last concert of the 
season, consisted entirely of selections from Mr. 
Wolstenholme’s own ecompositions. It was as 
follows :—-Pianoforte solo, Theme with variations ; 
Quartette, No. 2 in B flat. Allegro, Andante, 
Scherzo ; Song, Seranade, ‘‘ Thou art high above 
me, lady’; Pianoforte solo, (a) Melody in C, (b) 
The Labourer’s Song of Glee; Sonata for Violin 
and Pianoforte, Allegro, Andante, Allegro Assai ; 
Song, ‘‘ Oh, Sweet Content”; Pianoforte solo, (a) 





Liebeslied, (b) Spanish Serenade; Quintette in D, 
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Allegro, Andante, Scherzo, Finale. Mr. Wolsten- 

holme was, of course, at the piano; Mr. L. Sower- 

butts, of London, was the vocalist; and the 

instrumentalists were Messrs. E. R. O’Malley 

(first violin), J. W. Robinson (second violin), A. D. 

Smith (violo), and O. W. Farralley (violoncello). 
—0:— 

BristoLt.—The Daily News has the following :— 
‘“*Miss Clara Butt, the Bristol contralto, whose 
supposed matrimonial intentions have more than 
once furnished a theme for the imaginative, now 
authorises the announcement that she is betrothed to 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and hopes to be married 
after the Handel Festival, and before the close of 
the London season. The engagement of the young 
couple has been known to their friends for some 
little time, and, indeed, Mr. Vert isnow in America 
arranging for them a concert tour which, it is just 
possible, may extend to Australia. Mr. Rumford 
is a highly-promising young baritone, who has 
already many times appeared at the Popular 
Concerts, the Ballad Concerts, and elsewhere, while 
Miss Butt, of course, is the favourite concert con- 
tralto, who was a pupil under Mr. Rootham, of 
Bristol, and under Mr. Blower at the Royal College 
of Music, making her debit, while still a student, in 
1892, at the Albert Hall, in the ‘Golden Legend,’ 
and at the Lyceum, in Gliick’s ‘Orfeo.’” 

. —:0:— 
PiymoutH, Devonport AND STONEHOUSE. 


Mr. kK. Lang’s Greenbank Choir gave a very 
commendable rendering of “St. Paul” on Good 
Friday. The soloists were Madame Poole, who 
undertook both soprano and contralto parts, Mr. 
Albert Collings and Mr. Sunman. Mr. R. Ball 
led a small efficient orchestra. 


The St. Germans Choral Society presented at 
their last concert of the season, on the 18th ult., 
Barnett’s ‘Ancient Mariner.” The principals 
were Miss M. Davey and Miss Maude Brenton, 
Mr. Will Foster and Mr. Herbert Wilson. Miss 
Brenton was very successful in the solo ‘‘ Oh! 
Sleep.” Mr. Will Foster, who has a tenor voice of 
great purity, sang very expressively ‘‘ The Harbour 
Bay,” and Mr. Herbert Wilson sang admirably, 
and though possessing a very powerful and sonorous 
voice, never once let his voice take the upper 
hand in the difficult recitatives and airs. Mr. 
R. R. Glendenning, A.R.C.O., conducted as usual. 

Mr. H. Moreton’s Plymouth Guildhall 
Choir, also gave the ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner,” on the 
2oth ult., and is to be heartily congratulated on the 
success of the concert. The soloists were Madame 


Poole, Mrs. H. Pike, Mr. W. Bartlett, and Mr. 
W. Belgrove, of Exeter Cathedral. Madame Poole 
and Mr. Bartlett did excellently in their respective 
The choir did admirably. 


parts. 
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Organ Notes. 


Sutton CoLpFiELD.—On Tuesday, April 3rd, 
the opening of the Hope-Jones New Electric Organ 
took place at Holy Trinity Church. Recitals were 
given in the afternoon and evening by Mr. W. A. 
Macduff, F.R.C.O. The following are the pro- 
grammes :—Afternoon — Con moto moderato en | 
forme d’ouverture (Smart); Scherzo, Op. 70, No. 

3 (Hofmann), (arranged by E. H. Lemare); An- 
pes: in B flat (Lemare); Prelude, C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninoff) ; Improvisation (for exhibit- | 
ing the Stops of the Organ) ; Air in A, with varia- | 
tions and finale fugato (Smart). Evening—March | 
for a Church Festival (Best); Idyll, “At Even- | 
ing” (Dudley Buck); Prelude in D flat (Chopin) ; | 
Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique (Guilmant); 
Berceuse (Goltermann) ; (arranged by E. H. 
Lemare) ; (a) Cantiléne, (b) Toccata, in G major | 
(Dubois). This organ has three manuals (61 notes) | 
and pedals (30 notes). It is supplied with two 
Hydraulic Engines Operating Organ feeders. It 
contains many novelties, and all the recent im- | 





provements introduced by this eminent firm. 


—0:— | 


Bosron, U.S.A.—The following programmes | 
have been given recently at Organ Recitals at St. | 
Stephen’s Church, Boston, by Mr. J. Sebastian | 
Matthews, the organist and choirmaster :—Concert 
Overture (Alfred Hollins); Sonata No. 5 (Mendel- | 
ssohn); I. Andante, Choral ; II. Andante con 
moto; III. Allegro maestoso ; 
Sebastian Matthews ); 


(Theodore Dubois) ; (a) Die Frage, (b) Die Antwort | 
(Wolstenholme) ; Finale in B flat (Wolstenholme). | 
| 


Sonata Op. 42 (Alex. Guilmant) ; Introduction 


Largo e maestoso; I Allegro; II. Pastorale; III. | 


Finale, Allegro assai; (a) Pastorale, (b) Marche 

Nuptiale (Georges MacMaster) ; 

(J. Sebastian Matthews) ; Allegro, F sharp minor 

(Guilmant) ; Grand Choeur (Alfred Hollins). 
—i0:— 

OverBROOK (Philadelphia, U.S.A.)—An Organ 
Recital was given in St. Paul’s Church by Mr. Harry 
Alex. Matthews, the organist and choirmaster, 
assisted by Mr. Edward G. McCollin, vocalist, on 
February 26th. The following is the programme: 
—Sonata in C minor (Mendelssohn); (a) Grave, 
Adagio, (b) Allegro Maestoso Vivace, (c) Fuga; 
(a) Bénédiction Nuptiale, (b) Toccata in G (Theo. 
Dubois) ; Vocal Solo, ‘‘ And God shall wipe away 
all tears (Arthur Sullivan) ; Epithalamium, 
(W edding Song) (J. Sebastian Matthews); Offertoire 
in D minor (Edouard Batiste); (a) Die Frage, 
(b) Die Antwort (W. Wolstenholme) ; ; Vocal Solo, 
“Q God have Mercy” (Mendelssohn) ; March, 
Upon a theme by Handel (Alex. Guilmant). 


Cantilena (J. | 
Fiat Lux, In Paradisum | 


Epithalamium | 
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Elementary Lessons for Vocal Classes and 
Sight-Singing, 


WITH QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF Music BY 
J. A. MatTHEws. 


With this Minim we give the third number 
(Part I.), consisting of Lessons V. and VI. The 
Theory questions may be worked and sent to our 
Editorial department for examination. 


The following will be the regulations for the 
examination of the Theory Questions :— 


I.—Any set of questions, forming one lesson, will 
be examined, corrected and returned with 
notes on the work, on sending name and 
full addres with twelve penny postage stamps, 
or P.O. for One Shilling. Address—The 
Editor, Minim, Head Office, Cheltenham, 
England. 


I].—Advice. (1) Write all questions and answers 
on ruled music paper. (2) Number each 
question and answer. (3) Leave space 
between each question and answer for notes 
or corrections. (4) Write neatly and not 
too crowded. (5) Write with ink. (6 
Give your name or motto at the end of each 
paper worked, as required for a competition. 


III.—At the end of a course (twelve sets of 
lessons), a general examination paper will 
be set on the subjects dwelt upon, and book 
prizes will be offered to candidates making 
the highest score of marks. 





Organ Appointments. 


| 

Dr. W. Reynolds, Organist of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, is appointed organist and director of the 
choir of St. Martin’s Parish Church, Birmingham, 
| he succeeds Mr. Walter Brookes, who has retired 
_after occupying the post for upwards of forty years. 


—!0:— 


Mr. H. W. Chuter is appointed organist and 
choirmaster of Sherborne Abbey. 





The term ‘bachelor” is from the Latin, 
meaning ‘‘ one crowned with laurel.” In French 
it becomes ‘fa young squire not made a knight.” 
Its first English meaning was “a young unmarried 
man.” In old times the student undergraduate was 
forbidden by the law of the universities to marry, 
on pain of expulsion. Violation of this law by 
William Lee resulted in his invention of the stocking 
loom. 
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School of Music, Cheltenbam. 


EstaB.isHEpD 1870, 


Principal - Mr. J. A. MATTHEWS, 


f PROFESSOR AND TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, 
SINGING, Harmony, &c., 





| 


Assisted by Certificated and experienced Professors in all Departments. 


SEssion 1899-1900. 


The General Arrangements of this School of Music have 
been Revised. 


Scholarships and Prize Medals (Silver and Bronze) will be 

° offered for Competition to Senior and Junior Students in Singing, 
Pianofore, Violin, and Organ. Also for Theory, Harmony, and 
Counterpoint. 








PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS INTRODUCED AND TRAINED FOR 
OnaTORIO AND BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Professional and Amateur Students Prepared for all the Metropolitan 
and Local Musical Examinations, including 


The Royal College of Music Scholarships; The Royal Academy Higher 
Examinations, Trinity College, London ; 


The Incorporated Society of Musicians (I.S.M.); The Associated Board 
of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. ; 


The Royal College of Organists, London; Guild of Organists, &c. 


Upwards of 1,200 Pupils have passed successfully in various 
Examinations, 


TERMS FOR ALL SUBJECTS ON THE CONSERVATOIRE SYSTEM. 





For further information apply at private address: 
9, North Place, Cheltenham. 
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ONE PENNY WEEKLY, from Railway Bookstalls, or | 
through any News Agents; or send } 


NEW ANTHEM 
“3 am the Bread of Life” 


| Composed by J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWs, Organist of St 
Stephen's, Boston, U.S.A. 


| Chorus and a Short Tenor Solo. 
for all Choirs. 


Effective and suitable 


Price 3d. Specimen Copy, 3d. Post Free. 





Address: ‘‘ Minim’”’ Office, Cheltenham. 


NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 


THE SONG OF THE GLO’STERS, 
“STAUNCH AND TRUE” 
(TINNEY) 

Arranged as a Choral Song by J. A. MATTHEWS. 


Specimen Copies Post Free Twopence. 
Address “ Minim” Compy., CHELTENHAM, 
Or T. H. Barnett, London, W. 


This is a capital Song and Chorus, and should be sung at all 
the Patriotic Concerts and Meetings. 


BAND PARTS MAY BE HIRED. 


FOR SALE. 
+7 Prepaid Advertisements, Twelve Words, 1/-; ‘under 
Twenty- -five words, 1/6. Address c/o Editor, ‘ Minim 
Office, Cheltenham. 








LARGE Relociiis . ORATORIO, “CANTATA, 
and SECULAR PART MUSIC for Sale ; nearly 
new.—Address, ‘‘ Conductor,” c/o ‘‘ Minim” Office, Chel- 
tenham. 
MERICAN ORGAN: six stops, Vox Humana, 
octave couplers, &c.; fine tone, £8.— Address, 
Organist, ‘‘ Minim” Office, Cheltenham. 








LARABELLA AMERICAN ORGAN, with 14 
stops, £12.—Address, C. O., ‘‘Minim"’ Office, 
Cheltenham. 





IANOFORTE i in Rosewood Case ; seven octaves; 
fine tone. A bargain.—Address, F.P., c/o ‘‘Minim”’ 
Office, Cheltenham. 











A PAIR OF KETTLEDRUMS, a bargain ; in light 
cases, complete.— Address, K. D., c/o ‘‘ Minim” 
Office, Cheltenham. 


‘©THE Minim”’ CoMPANy Wacnie ORDERS 
FOR THE 


ee pitts G\GROSVENOR ENGRAVING COMPY.’S REPRODUCTIONS, 
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